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INTRODUCTION BY ALEX HAY 

Imagine a golf course that flows from one great hole to the next. A course that 
offers every possible setting. A course that requires the use of every club in the 
bag. A course that challenges you at every tee and delights you upon every green. 

These 18 wonderful holes are not necessarily the hardest or the most beautiful 
or even the most unique when taken in isolation. But when combined they come 
together to form the dream course. 

The panel which assembled this course chose holes that reward shotmaking and 
course management. Holes that demand accuracy, strategy and risk taking. 

Holes that at times yield a big reward for courage and offer a safe option for 
those who like to play it safe. 

- Alex Hay 
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LOADING AND INSTALLING THE GAME 


HOLE BY HOLE LAYOUT OF COURSE 


Place the CD or the first disk in your drive. From the prompt, type INSTALL and follow the 
on-screen instructions. 

To Run Under Windows 95 

1. Set up program in MS DOS mode under properties. 

2. Click on MY COMPUTER. 

3. Click on C drive, then go to GOLF FINDER. 

4. Click on GOLF FINDER. 

5. Click on golf file. 

6. Hit right mouse button to bring up menu. 

7. Go to PROPERTIES. 

8. Go to PROGRAM. 

9. Click on ADVANCED button. 

10. Select MS DOS mode. 

11. Click OK. 

12. Click on SHORTCUT 

THE TEE TIME COURSE 



Hole statistics for Tee Time 


HOLE 

PAR 

YARDS 

1 

4 

410 

2 

4 

367 

3 

5 

513 

4 

3 

197 

5 

4 

387 

6 

4 

428 

7 

3 

184 

8 

4 

425 

9 

5 

504 


HOLE 

PAR 

YARDS 

10 

4 

311 

11 

4 

449 

12 

3 

152 

13 

5 

465 

14 

4 

459 

15 

5 

555 

16 

3 

231 

17 

4 

461 

18 

4 

414 


The opening nine 


Hotel 



The first hole is probably the most inspiring 
in the game. The tee stands on a small bluff 
overlooking the Atlantic ocean near the rural 
and ruggedly beautiful southernmost tip of 
Scotland’s Mull of Kintyre. Teeing it up, you 
are swept over with a nervous tingle, and a 
happiness that cannot be reproduced in 
ordinary life. 



The fairway is wide and generous, and it 
needs to be. Land in the rough or side 
bunkers here and your game is likely to be 
finished before it’s even started. A safe strat¬ 
egy on this early terror is not a bad idea. 



Ho/e 3 



Climbing the narrow path through the dense 
vegetation to this tee leaves you unprepared 
for what you see. The smell of the sea car¬ 
ried by a strong breeze hits you as you gaze 
down the long undulating valley to the 
green. You are about to play one of the 
world’s greatest long holes. 

















Hole 4 




Every great course is punctuated by a set of 
par-three holes, and ours is no exception. 

By the time you've played all four you will 
have faced four different directions of pre¬ 
vailing wind, and teed off with four different 
types of club. 



The fifth tee, the highest point on the 
course, is the perfect place to drink in all the 
grandeur of a magnificent vista. Ahead, a 
few hundred yards offshore, the long line of 
“Skerries” providing a backdrop to the links. 
Beyond them on a clear day you can see 
the outline of the Mull of Kintyre. 



Australia’s great courses are along the sand 
belt of Melbourne, a stretch of land five 
miles deep, created long ago by the reced¬ 
ing nearby bay. Our sixth hole, built on this 
sand, is an architectural classic. 
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This hole is situated on rolling countryside, 
and the green is in the left edge of one’s 
view, perilously close to the trees. The eye 
and mind tend to wander right for safety. 


The tee shot on this eighth hole is a classic 
blind tee shot. You aim to get as close to the 
cliff as you can without driving too far and 
going over the edge. The farther you hit up 
the left side the better the angle you have to 
the green. You pay a price in terms of dis¬ 
tance compared to playing up the right but 
avoid the complications of the cliff. 


The real challenge on the ninth is the tee 
shot, where two bunkers surrounded by 
dense rough cut into the line of the fairway. 
Steering away from the wall that marks out 
of bounds with your second shot you will 
likely tangle with the Simpson’s folly in the 
middle of the fairway or one of the four 
bunkers to the right. 


So we finish the outward leg of the course, a sequence of dramatic and memorable holes, 
that challenge the pro while offering a survivable path for the amateur. 
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The back nine 

The back nine, the inward nine, the road home. It’s called many things, but in the archi¬ 
tect’s mind it should not only be a great finish, but also a new beginning. 



At 280 yards to the green it’s very tempting 
for the long hitter. However the opening onto 
the green is narrow and closely guarded by 
a bunker on the right. Driving left seems to 
be a waste but it is the only safe play. 


Our eleventh hole is situated on a true sea¬ 
side links course, giving it the appearance of 
no human influence. The 11th is perched 
high on the cliffs and the fairway wanders 
down through the sand dunes to a green 
exposed to the full weight of the wind as it 
whips in from the sea. 


This island hole is fortified in this instance 
not by water but by a ring of deep bunkers. 
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This short par 5 provides all the elements of 
the classic hero's or "gambler’s" hole. This is 
a true risk/reward challenge. 


This is the third hole on the course to fea¬ 
ture no bunkers, however unlike our first 
two, the traditional Scottish bump and run 
works here. The smart approach is to land 
just short of the plateau upon which the 
green is laid, and hope for a favorable 
bounce up. 


This is our longest hole at 555 yards, and is 
a perfect example of how an architect 
makes use of natural features. 
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This may be the most difficult hole on the 
course, due to the situation of the tee and 
hole with relation to the surrounding water. 


Our seventeenth hole is modeled on the 
“Road hole" at St. Andrew’s, possibly the old¬ 
est and definitely the most famous in the 
world. Its basic routing remains unchanged 
since the fifteenth century. In the mid 1800's 
Alan Robertson, the first golfing professional, 
put his mark on the hole. He raised the green 
on a narrow plateau and it became the first 
artificially constructed green in the world. 


Unlike many finishing holes our 18th offers 
the chance of a winning birdie, with a good 
drive and an easy short iron. Whether the 
player will be able to attack the green or 
whether he will have to fight for a par is 
determined by one of the most difficult tee 
shots in the game. 
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QUICKSTART 



Practicing the course with one player 

To get straight in and play a round on the course, select "Practice" from the main menu. 

The first time you play, there will be no human players installed, so you must enter a 
name. On the game setup screen select one of the player boxes at the bottom, then enter 
a name by typing it in at the prompt and pressing enter. Then click the play icon at the 
bottom right of the screen. 

When the map appears click "Practice hole." You will move to the tee of the first hole. 

Examine the map to ascertain the best direction, club and power combination. 

At the first hole, a driver and a full swing aimed several degrees right of the flag should 
see you safely on the fairway...You are now on your way. 


KNOWING THE CONTROLS AND OPTIONS 



The first menu 

1 . Exit Exit back to DOS 

2. Demo Run demo mode. Sit back and watch the computer play each hole. 

3. Disc Allows you to save your position in a current game, to load a previous game, or 
to load in previously saved players. 

4. Game Options Sound setup, music on/off, Sound FX on/off. 

5 . Pla y Menu 


a. Practice .Strokeplay format. 1 player against the course par. 

b. Strokeplay .Strokeplay format. 1-4 players human or computer, 

c. Matchplay.Matchplay format. 2 players. 

d. Skins .Matchplay format. 2-4 players. 

e. Foursome.Matchplay format. 4 players. 

f. Fourball .Matchplay format. 4 players. 

g. The Open.Can only be played once you are a champion. 
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THE COMPETITION TYPES 


Strokeplay 

The game is played against the par of the course. The player who completes his round 
with the least amount of strokes wins. Each hole is played until all players have placed 
their ball in the pocket. New players will have a handicap; this will reduce as the player 
improves his par. Handicap is only active during strokeplay events. 

Matchplay 

Each hole is played as an individual competition. The player with the lowest amount of 
strokes wins the hole and goes 1-up. All other players would go 1-down. In the event two 
or more players have an equal lowest par then the hole would be halved. Each player 
continues to play until he can no longer win or draw the hole. 

Skins 

A single round matchplay event competed for money. You will be asked to specify an 
opening bet, (when more than one human player is involved player 1 will make the 
choice) and you will then specify the amount of cash carried by each player. The player 
who finishes a hole in the smallest number of shots wins that hole and takes the pot. If a 
hole is squared the pot will carry to the next. The first six holes will be played for the 
amount of the initial bet, the second six are played for twice the amount and the final six 
three times. Should a player run out of cash he will be forced to withdraw. 

Foursome 

Played as two teams of two players, each team using a single ball, each player taking 
his/her turn to play. 

Fourball 

Played as two teams of two players, each player plays his own ball but the best ball of 
each team is played against the best ball of the other. 

The Tee Time Professional Championship 

When you have attained professional status by becoming one of the top 16 players or if 
you are one of the top four amateurs, you will be allowed to compete in the Tee Time 
Professional Championship. 

This is a four day Strokeplay event, taking in 72 holes. Handicap status will not count and 
scoring will be taken from the unadjusted gross scores for the event. 

The scoring will be shown via the leader board which can be called at any time from the 
planner menu and will automatically be shown at the end of the event. 
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SETTING UP A GAME 


To load in previously saved players, click on Players on the Disc menu. Each player is 
saved in a separate .ply file. To load the players for the current game, click on the file 
name. The player’s name will appear in the Loaded column. To remove a player from the 
Loaded column, simply click on it. When you are done, click on Exit. 

Then choose the game format you wish to play under the Play Menu. This takes you to 
the Game setup screen. This screen offers two lists, one offering pre-defined computer 
players whose settings can't be altered or saved over, and a list of human players which 
represent your saves and can be defined/re-refined as you wish. 

The bottom of the screen has four colored panels. These allow you to choose the number 
of players, their color and play order. 

Double clicking one of the player panels allows you to view this player’s stats in detail and 
to alter and save his parameters. 

When satisfied click exit to return to the game setup screen, and when you are satisfied 
with all your player selections click play game to begin the game. Some game formats 
require a minimum number of players. You will have to choose each before play can com¬ 
mence. 

ON THE TEE 

If you have chosen practice you will be presented with the course map and expected to 
choose a hole from which practice will start. Use the arrows on either side of the hole 
number to cycle to the hole you want. Choosing any other competition type will take you 
straight to the first tee. 



Once on the tee of the first hole, you will be pointed roughly towards the flag. Moving the 
mouse pointer to the top of the screen will reveal the main choices menu. This offers five 
basic options, each of which offers access to specified actions grouped under these gen¬ 
eral titles. 


THE MAIN OPTIONS 
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1. Planner 

The course planner menu lets you to gain information about the course and state of play. 

A. Wind. Direction and strength of wind relative to the golfer. Turns display of wind 
gauge on/off. 

B. Grid. Turns on/off the contour following grid, which shows slope of terrain. 

C. Shot Info. Information about hole and shot, including par, distance, player name 
and score, shot number, hit distance, and distance to the pin. 

D. Scorecard. Scorecard for current competition. 




Hole Number 

- Hole Number 

1 

23456789 

Length in Yards — 

■ Yards 



Par—- 

‘ Par 




- 







Player 3 

1 J 



Player 4 

' 




Hole Number 

10 

11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 


Yards 




Par 



Player 1 —-' 




Player 2— " 

1 




E. Leader Board. Leader board for current competition. 

F. Exit Game. Return to Main menu. 

2. Maps 

A. Contour. Height contour map. 

B. Picture. Pictorial map. 

C. Hole. Scalable rendered hole map. 

Buttons on the hole map can expand to a full screen view, turn bushes and trees on 
or off, and shift the view from hole to tee. The tape measure icon here can be used 
to view distance from the tee or ball to the hole. 

3. Views (The currently chosen view always appears at the top) 


Golfer 


Reverse 


Reverse High 


View from golfer. 



View towards golfer. 



High view towards golfer. 
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Behind Ball (Follow) 


Left (L-Track) 


In front (leading) 


Right (R-Track) 


Replay 


4. Shot. The currently chosen shot type always remains on view at the top, a new 
selection always appears at the top. 

Chip Light 

Chip Heavy 

Normal 

Punch Light 

Punch Heavy 

Draw 

Fade 

Shot type diagram 


The face angle of the club is the main factor governing 
the loft imparted to the ball. You can also influence the 
amount of loft by raising or lowering the line of the club 
through the ball. Striking above the center line will 
"punch" the ball, striking centrally will loft the ball at the 
angle of the club face in a "normal" fashion, Striking 
below center will "chip" the ball. 


Striking the ball with an open or closed club face will hook or slice the ball causing it to 
curve off course. The shot control bar has a margin of error that will result in a hooked, or 
sliced ball, although you can choose a more controlled way of imparting curve to the balls 
motion by choosing to "draw" or "fade" the ball. 




Follow ball in flight. 



Replay last shot. 
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5. Club 


THE ART OF GOLF 


This menu shows the currently chosen club, and reveals a list of all those available. The 
selected club always appears at the top. The initial choice of which 14 clubs to carry, occurs 
on the player setup screen. If you fail to make a choice you will get the default selection. 

Rotating the golfer’s view 


Within the sporting world golf is a unique pursuit. It isn't a game that many people are 
drawn to when young; indeed many people only take up the sport quite late in their lives. 
Those people who do take up golf invariably become hooked by the game’s captivating 
and often salubrious charm. 


Clicking either side of the golfer will rotate 
the view, the further away from the golfer 
the faster the turn. The right mouse button 
rotates the view fast (in large increments) 
regardless of distance from golfer. The left 
mouse button rotates more slowly. 


TAKING A SHOT 

Using the power bar 

The margin for error will decrease as a player’s handicap decreases. The margin for error 
also decreases as power increases; for instance an Amateur player could use maximum 
power and still achieve a straight shot with a fairly large error. However a Professional 
player using more than 75 percent power will have to be very accurate to avoid a hook or 
a slice. 




Clicking anywhere on the “Swing Curve” 
will begin the backswing. Click again to 
stop at the desired level. 



The return swing will now begin. When it 
reaches the error indicator, click again to 
stop the swing with the desired amount 
of hook or slice; usually none. 



.Heavy Slice 

.Light Slice 

.Normal (Straight) 

.Light Hook 

.Heavy Hook 


50% Power 


25% Power 


75% Power 

..Full Power 

Terrain Under Ball 



Hook 



“Sweet” Spot 


Slice 


Power Stroke 



Return Stroke 


Position the mouse over the golf ball within the colored circle. Hold down the right mouse 
button as the power grows. When you have reached the power level you want release the 
mouse button. Now the direction wheel grows. To drive straight, click the left mouse button 
when the direction swirl reaches the vertical line at the bottom. Clicking to the left or right 
of the vertical will cause a hook or a slice. 


The greatest thrill for any golfer is to step onto the tee of one of the world’s premiere golf 
courses, following the steps of the game’s great players. Test your skills against the same 
challenges as the top professionals, and feel the real sense of pride when you sink a ball 
under par on a green where you have seen many professional players fail. 

The sheer exhilaration felt after making par on the dreaded Road hole at St. Andrews, or 
for clearing the water to the 16th green at Cypress Point, is hard for a non-golfer to appre¬ 
ciate. Golf is one of the few sports where ordinary non-professional players can identify 
with, and directly equate their own experiences with those of the principal players. 

The holes we have created will require you to use every skill at your disposal from tee to 
green. The diversity of shots will require every club in your bag, so it would be wise to 
know how to get best use of them in every situation. 

The knowledgeable golfer will probably already know the tools of the game and how to 
read and play a course, but even so a reminder can always help. 




HOW TO READ THE COURSE 

You stand on the first tee of an unfamiliar course. At this point you could simply take your 
driver from the caddie and take your first shot towards the flag. Chances are you will play 
straight into trouble. Even on a long hole where a driver is the definite choice, most haz¬ 
ards are placed to catch the player who tries to play down the obvious short line. 

You can certainly learn by getting in and trying, but it may take a while. It is far more prefer¬ 
able to start with a firm objective and a definite approach to achieving it. You don't have to 
be an experienced professional to plan your game. With a rudimentary knowledge of the 
typical range of a correctly used club, you can with the aid of the hole map and tape mea¬ 
sure, find a safe landing area that is as close to the green as you feel you can safely reach. 

First you should consider the length of the hole, and its par. 

Let’s start at our first hole, a par 4 hole of 
410 yards length. 

Looking at the hole map you can see this 
course has a rather dog-legged tee that 
requires you to play across water and beach 
to reach the fairway. 
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The total length of the course is 410 yards. Typically a driver well used will allow you to 
achieve a range between 250-300 yards. Use the tape measure to examine the distance 
to different points of the fairway to see what area of the course falls within this range. 

It would be wise to aim short of the maxi¬ 
mum range to allow a margin for error. Until 
you are proficient at taking shots a lower 
power setting will reduce club inaccuracy if 
you do make an error. 

Aim to land well short of the back of the fair¬ 
way, as the ball will invariably roll on quite a 
few yards on the fairway or green. 


Find a recognizable landmark on the map that will allow you to align your shot with your view. 

When satisfied all that remains is to actually take the shot. Use about 90% power for this 
shot. Later, as you gain a measure of the controls, you can start using max power for long 
drives without constantly hooking or slicing the ball. 

CHOOSING THE RIGHT CLUB FOR THE JOB 

Having a good swing is not enough to master golf. You must also be good at putting and 
know when and where along the fairway to use the many different clubs to their best 
effect. 

The earliest clubs, used in 15th century Scotland, were fashioned almost entirely from 
wood, with usually a handle padded and bound in leather. Metal headed clubs were intro¬ 
duced in the early 1700's. 

Early wood & iron clubs 


The chosen timber for the clubmaker was quite 
diverse. Often the wood of fruit trees such as apple 
or cherry was used, sometimes beech or rose, 
although all these woods were eventually replaced 
by persimmon, a wood imported from America, 
notable for its dense straight grain. 

The club shaft, however, needed to be supple and the chosen woods for this purpose 
were ash, hazel and eventually to gain favor over all the others came hickory. The head 
and shaft were simply spliced and bound together with pitched twine. Later steel and most 
recently composite fibers have replaced all use of wood for club shafts. 

The first iron clubs were hand forged. The socket into which a tapered shaft was firmly 
hammered was nicked so as to grip the shaft securely. They were heavy and sturdy, hav¬ 
ing square toed blades and a concave face. 

These early cumbersome irons were later complemented then replaced by smaller more 
refined irons developed to make different types of shots easier to achieve. 

The growing popularity of golf through the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, coupled 
with major strides in manufacturing technology, led to rapid changes in the design of the 
golf club. 
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New materials and forming methods moved the golf industry out of the craftsman’s work¬ 
shop and into factories, not only improving the diversity and quality of club design but 
making them more available and affordable. 

Another factor that had perhaps the largest influence on club development was the 
"Guttie" ball. Made possible by a newly available rubber-like substance called gutta per- 
cha from the tropical percha tree, gutta could be boiled in water to make it malleable 
allowing it to be shaped into a ball. When it cooled it became tremendously hard, and was 
a great improvement over the feather ball which had been in use for over 200 years. 

The guttie however was hard on the slender long-nosed wooden clubs of the time. This 
led to wooden heads becoming shorter, broader and deeper, gaining the more familiar 
modern appearance. 

Evolution of the wood's form 


The beginning of the twentieth century saw an explosion 
of experimentation in club design, sometimes effective, 
most often not. A lot of these clubs were short lived due 
to lack of success; many were banned altogether. 


Even so the modern golfer can choose from a large variety of specialized or multi-purpose 
clubs, enabling a player to achieve a consistently good shot from a wide range of conditions. 

Club range & loft table 

Selecting the correct club 
for the desired shot will 
allow you to control how 
much power the shot 
requires reducing the 
chance of error. 

If you can develop a con¬ 
sistent swing and know 
how to make good use of 
the contents of your golf 
bag, only long drives and 
putting remain to cause 
you a problem. 

Long drives will always be 
chancy. Over a long flight 
the ball will be much more 
affected by any wind, and 
unless you play in utterly 
still conditions there are 
few things you can do. In 
prevailing wind conditions 
it is generally wiser to aim 
slightly into the wind, away from your target, and let the wind carry the ball onto the cor¬ 
rect course. In gusting wind, however, the safer course would be to wait until the end of a 
strong gust and try to use the moment of brief calm that follows. 
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PUTTING 


Putting is a lot more controllable and a lot more complicated. For all the difficulty you face 
getting to the green, your greatest challenge will always be on it. Consider the generously 
large size of most greens then consider the size of the hole. It’s easy to see where games 
are most often won or lost. Being able to read the contours of the green and understand 
their effect on the motion of the ball is vital. 

As a ball rolls across an undulating green, gravity and friction will alter the speed and 
direction of motion. Friction will rob energy from the ball, slowing it down and finally stop¬ 
ping it. Gravity will seek to pull the ball down, causing it to curve, accelerate or slow 
according to the slope it is traversing. 

Long putts are rarely straight as a result. You can, however, use the contours of the green 
to your advantage. 




Combined slopes and long putts 

When putting across an undulating surface, it can be very hard to find a workable line. 
Your best bet is to aim to halt on the general slope the hole lies on, then finish with a short 
and straightforward putt. 

It may be useful to imagine a line from the ball to the hole, and consider slopes as plus or 
minus effects upon this line. This will help you determine the most likely course the ball 
will try to follow depending on where you aim. 


Putting up a slope 

The ball loses momentum faster climbing the slope causing it to swerve off course and on 
severe gradients to turn back down the slope. Increased power will overcome the loss of 
momentum; however, this may leave the ball traveling too fast to enter the hole. Aim to 
the side of the hole you are closest to and let the slope carry the ball in. 



Putting down a slope 

Putting downhill is fairly straight forward; however, you will require less power according to 
the severity of the gradient. Using the same power as required on the flat to reach a given 
distance will probably result in the ball skipping out off the back of the hole. 





Putting across a slope 


When putting across a slope you will have to putt uphill slightly to overcome the swerve 
caused by the gradient. A fast straight putt may accurately reach the hole on a gentle 
slope, but will probably arrive carrying too much power. 
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FREE INTRODUCTORY COMPUSERVE MEMBERSHIP 


As a valued GameTek customer, you are eligible for a special offer to receive a FREE intro¬ 
ductory membership to CompuServe- the world’s largest on-line information service. 

By joining CompuServe, you can receive the latest news and product announcements 
concerning GameTek games. Enter [go GAMETEK] to get to the GameTek section of the 
Game Publishers’ Forum. From the Game Publishers Forum [GO GAMEPUB], you can 
download updates to your favorite computer games or obtain demos of soon-to-be- 
released computer games. You’ll also be able to trade tips, hints and strategies with 
other GameTek computer and cartridge game players in the Gamers’ Forum [GO 
GAMERS]. 

To take advantage of this special offer, call toll-free 1-800-524-3388 and ask for 
Representative # 436 to get your introductory CompuServe membership which includes 
a personal User ID, pass word, $15 usage credit and an entire month’s worth of basic ser¬ 
vices free. 


GAMETEK CUSTOMER RELATIONS 

•Phone: 1-800-439-3995 

• 9 AM to 5:00 PM, Eastern time 
•Fax: 1-305-935-9164 

• 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 


GAMETEK LIMITED WARRANTY 


GameTek, Inc. warrants to the original consumer purchaser of this GameTek software 
product that the medium on which this computer program is recorded is free from 
defects in materials and workmanship for a period of (90) days from the date of pur¬ 
chase. This GameTek software program is sold “as is,” without express or implied war¬ 
ranty of any kind, and GameTek is not liable for any losses or damages of any kind 
resulting from use of this program. GameTek agrees for a period of ninety (90) days to 
either repair or replace, at its option, free of charge, any GameTek software product 
postage paid, with proof of date of purchase, at its Corporate Offices: GameTek, Inc. 
2999 Northeast 191st Street, Suite 500, Aventura, Florida 33180 • (305) 935-3995. 

This warranty is not applicable to normal wear and tear. This warranty shall not be 
applicable and shall be void if the defect in the GameTek software product has arisen 
through abuse, unreasonable use, mistreatment or neglect. This warranty is in lieu of all 
other warranties and no other representations or claims of any nature shall be binding 
on or obligate GameTek. Any implied warranties applicable to this GameTek software 
product, including warranties of merchantability and fitness for a particular purpose, are 
limited to the ninety (90) day period described above. In no event will GameTek be liable 
for any special, incidental or consequential damages resulting from possession, use, or 
malfunction of the GameTek software product. 

Some states do not allow limitations on the duration of an implied warranty or exclu¬ 
sions of limitations of incidental or consequential damages, so the above limitations 
and/or exclusions of liability may not apply to you. This warranty gives you specific 
rights, and you may also have other rights which vary from state to state. 
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